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constitutional law (pp. 174-186). He also shows that the tradition that 
Marshall issued the subpoena duces tecum in Burr's case for the Presi- 
dent inadvertently, and that Jefferson entirely disregarded it, is pure 
myth. The Chief Justice considered the fundamental question involved 
at great length and the President, though he did not respond in person, 
forwarded the required document (pp. 243-244 and footnote). Finally 
the doctrine of the non-suability of the President, erected by Professor 
Burgess on "sound political science," is made mince-meat of (pp. 229- 
251). 

Aside from the rather long drawn-out first chapter, in which the author 
elaborates a number of harmless but rather out of date crochets, the 
argument is extremely able and worthy the attention of all students 
of the history of constitutional law. 

Edward S. Cobwin. 

Lord Lyons: A Record of British Diplomacy. By Lord Newton. 
Two volumes. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1913. Pp. x, 388; viii, 447.) 

This is the authorized life of Lord Lyons, prepared by one who was 
for years closely associated with him, and who of course had access to 
his private and official papers. It appears almost simultaneously with 
Maxwell's Clarendon, and the two will fill an important place on the 
library shelf by the side of Walpole's Russell and Mor ley's Gladstone. 

Lord Lyons is of special interest to Americans on account of the fact 
that he was the British representative at Washington during the entire 
period of the Civil War. Prior to his appointment in 1859 as minister 
to the United States he had served in minor diplomatic capacities at 
Athens, Rome and Naples, and as minister to Florence. In 1865 he 
was forced by ill health to leave his post at Washington, and after a 
short rest was sent to Constantinople. In 1867 he was transferred 
to Paris, then the highest post in the British diplomatic service, and 
there he remained for twenty years, his retirement in 1887 being followed 
a few weeks later by his death. He thus held the most important dip- 
lomatic posts in the service of his country during two foreign wars, the 
American and the Franco-Prussian. 

While he expressed his opinions freely in his despatches to the govern- 
ment, he was singularly cautious about public utterances. He boasted 
in after-life that during his five years' residence in Washington he had 
"never taken a drink or made a speech," a remarkable record for a 
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bachelor. He was the type of diplomat who had no opinions, so far as 
the general public or even his more intimate associates could gather, 
except those of his government. His career was so utterly devoid of 
anything in the nature of an indiscretion that his biography is almost 
lacking in some of the essential elements of human interest. In the 
trying weeks following the capture of Mason and Slidell he maintained 
absolute silence, and no one could extract from him the slightest ex- 
pression of opinion as to what action his government would be likely 
to take. When Russell's despatch finally arrived, Lyons gently broke 
the force of the blow by communicating its contents orally and with 
great tact to Seward. The firmness with which he then officially com- 
municated the despatch left no doubt in Seward's mind as to the real 
intentions of England. 

Lord Newton was connected for years with the Paris embassy and 
was naturally interested in that period of Lord Lyon's life. While the 
chapters dealing with his residence in Washington (2, 3 and 4 of volume 
1) contain some important material, they are not as full as the American 
student would wish or expect. Nevertheless, the volume is a distinct 
addition to the diplomatic history of the Civil War. 

John H. LatanH:. 

The Fourteenth Amendment and the States. By Charles Wallace 
Collins. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1912. Pp. 
220.) 

"The true nature of the fourteenth amendment," according to the 
author of this book, "is very little known." To discover its real bearing 
and to make known its true import is the object of the book. The 
author's conclusions may be abridged and summarized as follows: 
The amendment is of no practical benefit to the negro race for whose 
protection it was adopted. A constitutional provision designed as the 
Negro's charter of liberties has become a refuge of accumulated and 
organized capital. It has introduced confusion into our legal system and 
threatens to over-burden the supreme court with matters that should 
come within the police powers of the States. 

It is easy to read this book with appreciation of its originality and 
suggestiveness but not with entire agreement with all of the writer's 
conclusions. It may readily be acknowledged that the amendment has 
not secured to the Negro political equality with the white man, but there 
is no room for doubt that it is a very real and essential guarantee against 



